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It  was  recently  said  by  a  distinguished  educator  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  nation's  economic  affairs  and  in  view  of  the  great 
number  of  educational  institutions  in  this  country,  both  state  sup- 
ported and  privately  endowed,  only  those  institutions  could  survive 
which  met  the  fundamental  necessities  of  the  times  and  could  jus- 
tify their  existence  in  terms  of  essential  usefulness. 

Sweet  Briar's  essential  usefulness  lies  in  offering,  in  particularly 
agreeable  surroundings,  a  sound  liberal  arts  education — the  type  of 
education  which  produces  the  "enlightened  amateur"  in  life,  and 
which  provides  the  element  of  balance  in  a  country  pulled  down 
countless  intellectual  by-paths  by  the  craze  for  specialization.  The 
college's  limited  endowment  has  kept  it  close  to  "fundamental  neces- 
sities." This  factor  has  led  to  its  slow  and  careful  growth,  guided 
by  a  recognition  of  realities  and  the  necessity  for  building  firm 
foundations. 

The  elements  of  Sweet  Briar's  particular  usefulness  derive  largely 
from  its  location,  size  and  established  educational  policy.  Because 
of  its  completely  rural  location  and  relatively  small  size,  a  com- 
munity life  has  developed  among  the  students  themselves  and 
between  students  and  faculty,  involving  general  participation  and  in- 
timate and  interesting  contacts  to  a  degree  that  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible in  larger  and  less  secluded  college  communities  and  which, 
in  intellectual  stimulation,  development  of  individual  responsibility 
for  community  activities  and  the  cultivation  of  social  relationships, 
makes  very  real  contributions  toward  a  rounded  and  agreeable 
student  existence. 

Because  of  its  unique  background,  on  a  three-thousand-acre  planta- 
tion in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  its  physical 
beauty,  its  plantation  history,  its  extensive  facilities  for  outdoor 
life  and  for  sports,  a  distinctive  spirit  and  tradition  has  grown  up 
the  effect  of  which  can  not  be  discounted  upon  the  students  living 
their  college  lives  under  its  influence. 

Because  of  the  policy  of  the  college,  individual  development  is 
emphasized  and  as  much  consideration  as  possible  is  given  to  indi- 


vidual  requirements,  within  limits  and  safeguarded  against  uncon- 
structive  sampling;  and  the  college  maintains  a  liberal,  though 
neither  radical  nor  experimental,  attitude  toward  the  educational 
trends  of  the  present  time. 

Within  the  last  year,  three  developments  along  these  lines  have 
been  in  evidence  at  the  college  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  mention. 
First,  a  definite  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  creation  of  a 
certain  emphasis  upon  the  arts  which  is  considered  especially  logical 
and  appropriate  to  Sweet  Briar.  A  subvention  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  has  made  possible  several  steps  in  this  direction: 

A  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  created,  absorbing  the  former 
Art  Department  and  taking  over  an  associate  professor  from  the 
Department  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  consequent  addition  of  a 
number  of  courses,  and  the  prospect  of  an  additional  instructor  next 
year. 

An  assistant  was  added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Music  Department, 
which  has  taken  important  forward  steps  in  recent  years,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  major  in  Music  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

An  instructor  was  added  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
for  particular  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  dancing. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  services  of  Percy  MacKaye,  outstand- 
ing poet  and  dramatist,  were  secured  as  visiting  professor  in  the 
English  Department  for  1932-1933,  and  Mr.  MacKaye  has  been  in 
residence  at  the  college  this  year. 

The  second  important  development  has  been  the  Junior  year  in 
Scotland.  Sweet  Briar  has  cooperated  in  the  University  of  Delaware 
Plan  and  has  sent  a  number  of  students  to  French  and  German  uni- 
versities under  its  auspices,  but  it  was  felt  that  a  similar  arrange- 
ment might  profitably  be  made  for  some  students,  notably  those 
reading  for  honors,  to  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  British  under- 
graduate methods  and  attitudes.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation  were  surveyed  by  Presdent  Glass,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  St.  Andrews  University,  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land, and  three  Sweet  Briar  students  sent  over  this  year. 

Third,  in  this  Bulletin  last  spring  certain  changes  in  the  curriculum 
and  in  honors  work  were  announced,  designed  to  provide  for  the 
student  an  increased  freedom  of  choice,  increased  concentration  and 
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integration  within  a  given  field  in  the  last  two  years  of  college,  and 
increased  opportunity  for  scholarly  achievement  for  gifted  and  am- 
bitious students.  These  changes  have  been  put  into  effect  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  During  the  year  also  other  changes  have  been 
announced  in  the  system  of  awarding  honors  in  recognition  of  aca- 
demic excellence. 

These  three  developments  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following 
pages. 


PERCY    MACKAYE 

In  the  autumn  of  1932,  after  Mr.  MacKaye's  arrival  at  Sweet  Briar, 
a  book  appeared,  published  under  the  auspices  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, entitled  "Annals  of  an  Era,"  which  by  commentary  and  bibli- 
ography tells  the  story  of  Mr.  MacKaye's  life,  his  tremendous  liter- 
ary achievement  and  his  background.  It  is,  according  to  its  editor, 
Edwin  Osgood  Grover,  professor  of  books  at  Rollins  College,  a 
"bibliographical  biography." 

The  book  affords  a  remarkable  commentary  on  the  creative  con- 
tributions of  four  generations  of  the  MacKaye  family  toward  the 
development  of  an  American  aesthetic,  and  contains,  through  the 
medium  of  their  "many-sided  pioneering  activities  and  interesting 
contacts  in  the  fields  of  art,  science,  poetry,  drama,  fiction,  acting, 
philosophy,  national  organizing,  and  scholarly  research,"  a  record 
of  the  cultural  life  of  an  entire  era. 

The  materials  upon  which  the  volume  is  based  reveal  the  career 
of  Percy  MacKaye  in  seven  main  aspects: 

"(1)  His  Pindaric  Poems,  or  lyrics  of  appraisal,  concerned 
chiefly  with  public  events  and  inventions,  1896-1929. 

"(2)  His  Plays  in  Verse,  which —  produced  by  eminent  actors 
and  managers — initiated  (1906)  in  America  a  brief  stage-era  of 
'poetic  drama,'  recently  giving  promise  of  revival. 

"(3)  His  Comedies  in  Prose — expressions  of  the  Comic  Spirit 
and  the  distinctive  Idealism  of  America:  originating  (1908),  on  our 
native  stage,  a  new  genre  of  poetic  satire,  to  appraise  contemporary 
foibles  and  faults  of  American  life. 

"(4)  His  'Dramatic  Engineering,'  or  communal  planning,  de- 
signed to  establish  the  art  of  the  theatre  as  the  public  instrumentality 
for  'the  redemption  of  leisure':  initiating  (1906),  by  his  nation- 
wide ardent  public  addresses,  the  earliest  movements  toward  'civic' 
and  'little'  theatres  in  America.  These  aspects  of  his  work  are 
comprised  in  his  volumes,  The  Civic  Theatre,  The  Playhouse  and 
the  Play,  A  Substitute  for  War,  etc. 

"(5)  His  Communal  Masques,  new  technical  forms  of  a  'drama 
of  democracy,'  modernly  kindred  to  ancient  Greek  drama:  initiating 
(1905)   the  immense  movement  of  American  Pageantry. 
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"(6)  His  Biography  of  an  Era — an  epic  of  humanistic  appraisal 
through  original  sources — initiating  (1927)  in  Epoch,  a  new  struc- 
tural type  of  history,  which  Gamaliel  Bradford,  in  The  New  Repub- 
lic, describes  as  'the  life  of  one  man,  that  completely  epitomizes  and 
illustrates  the  struggles,  the  achievements  and  the  glory  of  the  whole 
period.' 

"(7)  His  Works  on  American  Folk-themes — plays,  poems,  tales 
and  personal  researches;  initiating  (1908),  in  The  Scarecrow,  the 
first  produced  New  England  folk-fantasy,  and  launching  (1912)  — 
in  the  first  published  group  of  American  folk-plays,  his  Yankee  Fan- 
tasies— the  movement  toward  indigenous  drama  in  this  country;  later 
developing,  through  his  ballad-play,  Washington  (1919),  and  his 
Kentucky  Mountain  Works  (1923-1930),  the  only  comprehensive 
folk-cycle,  designed  to  provide  a  nucleus  of  varied  literature  for  the 
distinctive  folk  language  and  lore  of  a  native  illiteracy,  which  has 
ever  been  undertaken  in  America. 

"The  Index  of  this  volume  suggests,  by  its  names  and  subjects, 
those  manifold  personal  contacts  with  his  time  and  country,  which 
have  caused  Percy  MacKaye  'to  become  so  much  a  part  of  us  that 
there  is  no  extricating  him.'  Continuous  with  the  life-records  of 
his  father  and  grandfather  documented  in  Epoch,  the  MacKaye  tra- 
dition of  pioneering,  here  brought  him  down  to  the  present,  is  seen 
to  compass  the  span  of  a  century." 

The  following  commentary  by  John  Temple  Graves  II  is  quoted: 
"Mr.  MacKaye  is  called  a  dramatist,  but  when  the  subject  matter 
and  the  spirit  of  his  dramas  are  considered,  and  those  of  the  great 
poems  with  which  he  is  also  to  be  credited,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
more  proper  title  for  him  would  be  a  modern  minstrel  of  the  English 
race. 

"Just  as  the  mediaeval  minstrels,  traveling  from  place  to  place, 
made  animate  with  their  songs  the  spirit  and  events  and  legends  of 
their  times,  so  has  Percy  MacKaye  with  his  poems  and  plays  touched 
modern  America  with  a  sense  of  what  is  most  patriotic,  picturesque, 
typical,  or  heroic  in  our  recent  and  contemporary  history. 

"He  has  sung  of  great  events,  of  shining  figures  in  those  events, 
of  living  legends,  of  mass  feelings  and  movements.  He  has  made 
people  conscious  of  their  own  dignity,  color,  and  history.  He  has 
added  the  artistry  of  his  pen  to  the  argosies  of  his  land. 


"He  has  breathed  upon  the  clay  of  current  affairs  and  made  them 
live  in  fancy.  He  has  brought  forth  dusty  legends  of  the  past  and 
clothed  them  in  bright  raiment  for  contact  with  the  present.  If 
this  is  not  minstrelsy  of  the  first  order,  the  word  needs  a  new  defini- 
tion." 

At  Sweet  Briar  Mr.  MacKaye's  formal  academic  connection  with 
the  college  has  consisted  in  the  offering  of  a  course  in  "Creative 
Aspects  of  the  Drama"  for  the  benefit  of  advanced  students  in  the 
English  department.  In  order  to  free  that  class  from  the  rigidity 
of  the  classroom  and  in  order  to  provide  Mr.  MacKaye  with  a  studio 
for  his  own  use,  "the  cabin"  was  turned  over  to  him  for  the  duration 
of  the  academic  year.  This  picturesque  little  cottage,  almost  hidden 
behind  tall  boxwood  bushes  and  one  of  Sweet  Briar's  famous  deodar 
trees,  was  one  of  the  servant's  cabins  when  Sweet  Briar  was  a  planta- 
tion, and  has  recently  served  as  the  office  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, so  that  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "alumnae  cabin"  and 
is  affectionately  regarded  by  all  graduates  of  the  college.  Here  Mr. 
MacKaye  has  held  his  classes,  his  dramatic  readings,  and  other  in- 
formal gatherings;  and  here  also  he  has  gone  on  with  his  work  on 
his  Appalachian  folk-cycle,  upon  which  he  has  been  working  in 
recent  years. 

In  a  recent  article  written  by  Mr.  MacKaye  in  greeting  to  the 
Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association,  he  had  this  to  say  about  the 
cabin : 

"In  that  ancient  little  cabin  of  ante-bellum  memories,  tucked  away 
among  the  high  box  hedges,  the  lighted  log  fire  on  autumn  and  win- 
ter evenings  has  gathered  many  zestful  conferences  of  alert  minds 
and  faces  around  its  hearth-stone. 

"Recently,  with  the  oncoming  of  Spring,  by  earliest  pipings  of 
frogs  at  night  and  of  'smale  Fowles'  at  morning  sessions,  through 
windows  opened  toward  the  Blue  Ridge,  we  had  occasion  to  touch 
upon  certain  lyric-dramatic  qualities  of  Chaucer's  'Canterbury  Tales,' 
and  in  that  connection  to  read  aloud  from  my  play,  'Canterbury  Pil- 
grims,' wherein  Chaucer  himself  is  seen  (re-imagined  for  our  thea- 
tre), surrounded  by  the  characters  of  his  own  masterpiece  in  the 
process  of  feeling  and  creating  it.  And  because  I  think  certain  pas- 
sages of  my  play  express  the  Spirit  of  Spring  at  Sweet  Briar  more 
aptly  than  I  might  try  to  express  it  here  in  prose,  I  quote  the  follow- 
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ing  passages,  for  their  moods  of  nature  and  landscape,  by  night 
and  day,  which  suggest  to  me  the  appeal  (serene,  yet  quickened  by 
generations  of  youth)   of  these  lovely  Virginian  surroundings." 

Mr.  McKaye's  contribution  toward  the  aesthetic  life  of  the  college, 
however,  has  not  stopped  with  the  quickened  creative  impulse  and 
the  deepened  appreciation  he  has  given  to  his  class,  but  has  made 
itself  felt  in  various  phases  of  community  consciousness  and  student 
activity.  Frequently  during  the  year  he  has  given  dramatic  readings 
of  his  works,  both  poetry  and  prose,  sometimes  to  small  groups 
gathered  in  the  cabin,  sometimes  in  the  homes  of  members  of  the 
faculty,  sometimes  in  the  Browsing  Room  of  the  library  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  once  in  the  chapel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  dramatic  abilities  of  Mr.  MacKaye,  himself  the  son  of 
an  actor,  are  second  only  to  his  genius  as  a  poet,  and  these  interpre- 
tive readings  have  been  intensely  illuminating  to  his  hearers. 

In  connection  with  student  dramatics  Mr.  MacKaye's  influence  has 
been  particularly  effective.  It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  be- 
cause of  the  beauty  of  Sweet  Briar's  campus,  its  outdoor  facilities,  its 
two  lovely  dells  whose  natural  contours  form  ideal  outdoor  theatres, 
and  the  general  background  and  tradition  of  the  college,  one  of  its 
most  logical  extra-curricula  artistic  developments  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  well-wrought  and  well  executed  dramatic  productions  of 
real  worth,  pageants,  masques  and  plays;  and  in  securing  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye's presence  at  the  college  this  year  this  aspect  of  his  influence 
assumed  as  much  importance  in  the  administration's  mind  as  his  di- 
rect class  work. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind  the  student  dramatic  association,  Paint 
and  Patches,  abandoned  its  usual  number  of  productions  and  concen- 
trated its  attention  upon  two  major  dramatic  events  for  the  year,  an 
indoor  play  in  the  autumn  and  an  outdoor  pageant  in  the  spring. 
For  the  November  production  one  of  Mr.  MacKaye's  comedies,  "A 
Thousand  Years  Ago,"  was  selected.  This  Chinese-Italian  fantasy 
was  written  by  Mr.  MacKaye  in  1913  and  was  opened  in  Boston  on 
December  1  of  that  year,  later  going  to  the  Shubert  Theatre  in  New 
York.  In  both  cities  it  achieved  great  success,  appealing  to  the 
public  taste  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  enthusiastic  approval 
ol  the  dramatic  critics.  It  has  since  been  given  scores  of  productions 
in   other  cities,  and   frequently   at  universities.     The  production   at 


Sweet  Briar  was  actively  directed  by  Mrs.  MacKaye,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  author,  and  when  presented  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 23,  it  showed  the  unmistakable  effects  of  this  expert  direction  in 
the  finish  of  the  production,  the  quality  of  acting,  the  sense  of  dra- 
matic values  and  the  imaginative  handling  of  the  fantasy.  It  was  un- 
questionably amateur  dramatics  of  a  higher  order  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  connection  with  the  student  productions  at  the  col- 
lege, and  has  provided  a  concrete  illustration  to  the  students  of  the 
degree  of  excellence  which  may  be  obtained  by  them,  thus  setting  a 
standard  for  future  productions. 

The  spring  pageant  will  be  given  in  connection  with  May  Day, 
Sweet  Briar's  annual  spring  festival  which  has  been  given  every  year 
since  the  opening  of  the  college  and  which,  from  a  student  and  alum- 
nae point  of  view,  has  come  to  assume  great  importance  among  extra- 
curricula  events.  A  pageant  has  always  been  presented  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  in  the  past  it  has  been  very  largely  left  to  student  initia- 
tive, as  other  dramatic  productions  have  been,  and  although  sufficient- 
ly effective  to  draw  large  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  college  each  year 
for  the  event,  has  nevertheless  not  always  measured  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  excellence  both  possible  and  highly  desirable  in  the  circum- 
stances. For  the  occasion  this  year,  Mr.  MacKaye's  exquisite  bird 
masque,  "Sanctuary,"  has  been  chosen,  and  is  now  in  process  of  pro- 
duction, again  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  MacKaye  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  author. 

Percy  MacKaye  also  wrote  "Sanctuary"  in  1913,  and  the  masque 
was  produced  on  September  12  of  that  year,  at  the  first  outdoor 
sanctuary  theatre  at  Meriden,  New  Hampshire,  before  a  distinguished 
audience  which  included  the  then  President  of  the  United  Stales, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Included  in  the  cast  on  that  occasion  were  two 
of  the  President's  daughters,  Margaret  and  Eleanor  Wilson,  the 
latter  now  Mrs.  William  Gibbs  McAdoo;  Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  the 
naturalist  for  whom  the  masque  was  written;  Witter  Bynner,  the 
poet;  Lyndon  Smith  and  Mr.  MacKaye.  Sanctuary  calls  for  only  six 
speaking  parts,  but  the  choruses  and  background  cast  comprises  more 
than  one  hundred  persons,  thereby  allowing  widespread  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  dance  choruses  are  being  directed 
by  Miss  Nora  Staael,  instructor  of  physical  education  in  charge  of 
dancing,  who  is  promising  interesting  developments  in  that  direction; 
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the  music  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Eugenia  Litchfield,  new  assistant  in 
the  Music  department;  and  costumes  and  stage  effects  are  being  de- 
signed and  created  by  the  students.  Sanctuary  seems  especially  well 
adapted  for  presentation  at  Sweet  Briar,  which  is  itself  a  game  pre- 
serve. 

Although  any  exact  appraisal  of  results  is  impossible  in  the  short 
space  of  a  still  incomplete  academic  year,  it  may  be  definitely 
stated  that  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  artistic  and  aesthetic  val- 
ues has  been  quickened  in  the  college  this  year  and  the  foundation 
has  been  laid  for  real  accomplishment  in  the  future. 
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THE  JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  SCOTLAND 

The  Junior  year  in  Scotland,  instituted  by  Sweet  Briar  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  is  obviously  an  experiment.  According  to  all  avail- 
able information,  Sweet  Briar  is  the  only  educational  institution  in 
this  country  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the  British 
universities.  In  projecting  the  undertaking,  therefore,  there  were  no 
precedents  to  follow  and  no  established  methods  and  rules  to  guide 
the  way.  The  idea  of  affording  to  juniors  the  opportunity  for  a 
year's  study  at  a  British  university  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  what  has  been  found  advantageous  to  students  whose  field  of 
major  interest  is  in  modern  languages,  as  evidenced  in  the  Delaware 
Plan,  would  also  prove  advantageous  to  students  whose  fields  of 
major  interest  lay  in  other  directions,  and  upon  the  desire  and  policy 
of  the  college  to  offer  particular  students  as  great  a  degree  of  indi- 
vidual development  as  is  compatible  with  established  standards  of 
good  scholarship. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  after  correspondence  extending  over  the 
period  of  a  year  and  with  valuable  assistance  from  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  the  situation  was  surveyed  by  President 
Glass  during  a  trip  to  Great  Britain  undertaken  for  that  purpose  in 
the  summer  of  1931,  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  St.  Andrews 
University,  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  and  arrangements  completed 
during  the  following  year. 

In  selecting  the  students  for  St.  Andrews  the  effort  was  made  to 
reach  the  girls  who  would  derive  greatest  benefit  from  this  particular 
experience.  Careful  recommendations  were  sought  from  members 
of  the  faculty  most  closely  acquainted  with  individual  students,  in 
order  to  find  those  who,  because  of  mental  attitudes  and  stages  of  de- 
velopment, would  best  profit  by  contact  with  British  methods  of 
study  and  the  tutorial  system.  By  this  selective  method  three  students 
were  chosen:  Alice  Shirley,  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  Mary  Walton 
McCandlish,  of  Fairfax,  Virginia;  and  Katherine  Williams,  of 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

Because  this  was  a  pioneer  trip  and  no  such  arrangements  existed 
for  the  transportation  and  reception  of  these  students  as  are  in  force 
in  connection  with  the  students  studying  abroad  under  the  University 
of  Delaware  Plan,  President  Glass  accompanied  the  girls  on  their 
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trip  to  St.  Andrews  in  order  to  establish  closer  contact  with  the 
University  officials,  see  the  University  in  operation  and  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  the  Sweet  Briar  students.  The  party  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  S.  S.  Britannic  on  September  26,  arriving  at  St. 
Andrews  several  days  before  the  opening  of  the  University.  Miss 
Glass  remained  visiting  the  University  for  approximately  ten  days, 
returning  to  the  college  on  October  19. 

In  their  living  arrangements  the  Sweet  Briar  students  were  sep- 
arated, one  of  them  living  in  Chattan  House,  one  in  Kinnessburn, 
and  one  being  located  in  University  Hall.  After  consultation  with 
the  advisory  officers  of  the  University  in  their  respective  fields,  Alice 
Shirley,  whose  major  subject  is  Physics,  chose  courses  in  that  subject 
and  in  Mathematics;  Mary  Walton  McCandlish,  who  is  majoring  in 
History,  selected  courses  in  English  Constitutional  History,  Mediaeval 
History  and  Economics;  and  Katherine  Williams,  who  is  majoring 
in  English  Literature,  enrolled  in  Special  English — Anglo-Saxon, 
Middle  English  and  Literature— and  Special,  or  British,  History. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  secure  any  adequate  appraisal  of 
the  value  of  this  project  on  the  basis  of  this  one  year  or  this  one 
group  of  students,  but  their  reactions  to  the  new  environment  and  the 
stimulus  of  new  contacts  and  methods  have  been  interesting  and 
illuminating.  Their  reports  have  been  consistently  enthusiastic  in 
regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  life  of  the  University,  the  people 
they  ha\o  met,  their  associates  and  activities.  Because  of  the  resi- 
dential character  of  St.  Andrews  and  because  of  the  lack  of  the 
barrier  of  language,  they  have  been  able  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  college  life  than  is  perhaps  usual  with  foreign  students.  One  of 
the  girls  played  a  prominent  part  in  a  recent  play  given  by  the 
student  dramatic  club,  one  of  them  sings  in  the  choir;  they  have  taken 
part  in  debates  and  other  activities.  In  fact,  the  girls  report  a  great 
number  of  interesting  and  often  instructive  extra-curricula  activities, 
which  they  list  as  one  of  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  by  the  incoming 
student,  who  is  apt  to  be  tempted  into  too  many  of  these  contacts 
to  the  consequent  detriment  of  her  studies. 

"Half  of  what  the  University  has  to  give,"  writes  one  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  juniors,  "is  not  academic  but  extra-curricula.  The  lectures, 
meetings,  debates,  plays,  dances,  athletics — most  of  all  the  lectures — 
are   invaluable.     The  variety   of  information  to   be  acquired  from 


these  things  is  marked.  There  is  intense  student  activity,  both  in- 
tellectual and  social.  The  discussions  around  the  fires  over  cups  of 
tea  at  ten  o'clock  are  as  stimulating  as  a  class." 

On  the  academic  side,  they  all  reported  some  difficulty  at  first  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  radically  different  methods  of  instruction, 
of  study  and  of  grading  the  work  done.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
more  conscious  of  these  differences  even  than  the  American  students 
in  the  French  and  German  universities,  because  the  similarity  of 
language  makes  them  unprepared  for  the  extreme  dissimilarity  of 
method  and  the  wider  range  of  their  studies  made  adjustment  more 
difficult.  Also,  they  do  not  have  the  supervision  accorded  the  stu- 
dents under  the  Delaware  Plan.  They  have  been  left  so  entirely  to 
their  own  devices  in  the  matter  of  their  studying  and  the  degree  of 
learning  acquired  that  it  apparently  required  a  definite  readjustment 
to  accustom  themselves  to  the  British  system. 

Early  in  the  spring  a  request  went  out  from  the  President's  office 
to  the  St.  Andrews  juniors  for  some  appraisal  of  the  experience — 
whether  it  had  been  valuable  to  them,  whether  they  considered  it 
sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  its  continuance  and  the  sending  of 
other  students  each  year,  if  so,  what  particular  type  of  student  did 
they  think  would  be  most  apt  to  benefit,  and  what  special  equipment 
would  they  advise. 

It  is  significant  that,  although  the  reactions  of  the  three  differed 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  send  in  individual 
reports,  they  all  unhesitatingly  said  that  they  considered  the  year  suf- 
ficiently profitable  to  justify  its  continuance.  One  of  them  wrote: 
"I  do  so  want  other  Sweet  Briar  girls  to  have  the  opportunities  we 
have  had.  *  *  When  I  say  that  this  year's  experience  is  profit- 
able enough  to  warrant  other  Sweet  Briar  girls  coming,  I  mean  it 
in  the  superlative  degree." 

Another  said:  "I  certainly  think  the  experience  is  profitable  enough 
to  warrant  sending  others.  The  experience  of  adjusting  ourselves 
to  new  conditions,  of  making  our  own  decisions  as  to  how  and  what 
to  study,  and  of  knowing  people  with  a  different  outlook  has  been 
stimulating  and  interesting.  The  different  method  of  studying  has 
seemed  valuable  to  me.  I  like  specialization  and  I  also  like  working 
without  supervision." 
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Among  the  things  gained  by  the  experience  they  listed  tolerance, 
personal  responsibility,  poise,  the  development  of  a  sense  of  values, 
increase  in  initiative,  the  making  of  new  friends  and  contacts,  and  the 
acquisition  of  academic  knowledge  with  the  broadened  outlook  de- 
rived from  contact  with  new  methods  and  different  points  of  view. 
They  gave  definite  and  intelligent  appraisals  of  the  value  of  their 
individual  courses,  the  difficulties  encountered  and  the  advantages 
gained.  They  also  offered  definite  advice  as  to  the  type  of  Sweet 
Briar  students  to  be  sent  in  the  future,  and  what  they  should  know 
and  expect  before  going. 

They  all  agree  that  adaptability  is  an  essential  qualification.  "The 
British  won't  adapt  themselves  to  you,  so  it  must  be  the  other  way 
around."  "Sweet  Briar  girls  coming  to  St.  Andrews  will  not  be 
happy  unless  they  can  learn  to  adopt  different  ways,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  that  is  easy  as  people  are  so  very  helpful."  "Of  course 
they  must  not  expect  the  British  to  be  just  like  Americans,  but  I  think 
we  had  a  too  exaggerated  idea  of  their  traditional  reserve." 

One  of  the  students  emphasizes  the  quality  of  initiative  as  being 
of  equal  importance  with  scholastic  preparation  on  the  academic 
side  of  things.  "Practically  everything  is  left  to  the  student  to  find 
out  and  learn  for  herself.  *  *  *  Literature  would  be  my  pick 
of  subjects  at  St.  Andrews  provided  the  student  has  this  much-dis- 
cussed initiative.  Without  that  quality,  however,  a  pure  Literature 
course  would  mean  a  wasted  year  for  a  student,  for  they  require 
nothing  of  you  but  the  essays." 

"Avoid  selecting  anyone  easily  discouraged,"  writes  one  of  them. 
"The  standard  of  marking  over  here  is  so  much  lower  that  the  end 
of  the  world  seems  to  have  come  with  the  student's  first  grade.  Sixty 
is  a  good  mark!  The  student  must  be  willing  to  keep  on  trying  in 
the  face  of  48's  and  51's.    If  she  is  not  she  might  as  well  not  come." 

This  student  has  received  a  "first  rank"  grade  for  her  work  during 
the  second  term  of  the  three-term  year,  so  it  is  apparent  that  she 
herself  refused  to  admit  the  arrival  of  "the  end  of  the  world."  All 
three  of  the  students,  however,  reported  some  dismay  at  first  over 
the  different  scale  of  grading. 

Good  health  is  another  qualification  agreed  upon  as  essential.  The 
girls  mention  the  distance  between  residence  halls  and  academic 
buildings,  involving  a  considerable  amount  of  "hiking,"  the  intense 
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student  activity,  the  amount  of  rain  during  the  winter,  and  other 
factors  requiring  a  good  physical  condition. 

One  student,  on  the  basis  of  her  own  experience  in  being  placed 
at  first  in  the  wrong  course  and  finding  it  necessary  to  change  in  the 
middle  of  a  term,  advises  emphatically  that  the  future  Sweet  Briar 
student  should  know  exactly  what  courses  are  offered,  what  the  system 
is  and  what  she  wants  to  take  before  going  to  St.  Andrews.  "If  she 
is  doing  English  she  should  know  well  what  the  Special  and  Honours 
courses  are  and  be  prepared  to  embarrass  herself  extensively  by  rout- 
ing in  the  library  for  books.  People  treat  you  as  if  you  had  got 
into  the  wrong  building  when  you  have  to  search  for  a  book — you 
have  to  be  firm  to  withstand  them.  But  you  must  know  your  courses 
and  decide  what  you  want." 

With  these  and  various  other  composite  recommendations  kept  in 
mind,  the  three  Sweet  Briar  juniors  now  at  St.  Andrews  agree  that  it 
would  be  a  highly  profitable  thing  for  individual  students  and  for 
the  college  to  continue  the  Junior  year  in  Scotland.  For  themselves, 
they  report  a  year  of  varied  interests  and  experiences,  successes  and 
mistakes,  which  they  consider  invaluable  and  for  which  they  express 
themselves  as  being  deeply  grateful. 
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HONORS   WORK 

The  system  of  reading  for  honors  and  of  award  of  honors  in 
recognition  of  achievement  has  been  undergoing  revision  at  Sweet 
Briar  during  the  last  two  academic  years.  The  present  two-fold  plan 
of  reading  for  Departmental  Honors,  designed  to  give  not  merely 
the  very  exceptional  student  but  any  earnest  and  able  student  who  is 
really  interested  in  her  chosen  field  increased  opportunity  for  schol- 
arly work,  was  announced  in  the  spring  of  1932  and  put  into  effect 
this  year,  with  students  reading  for  honors  in  the  departments  of 
English,  History,  French,  Greek  and  Latin,  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology, and  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Honors  the  faculty 
has  this  year  adopted  new  regulations  in  regard  to  the  award  of 
honors,  announced  in  March  to  take  effect  in  September,  1933,  and 
replacing  all  existing  regulations. 

1.  Dean's  List.  At  the  end  of  each  semester  a  Dean's  List  shall 
be  prepared  consisting  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  recom- 
mended by  the  instructors  in  most  of  their  classes  for  ability,  depen- 
dability, and  achievement.  For  the  following  semester  students  so 
recommended  may  attend  classes  or  not  at  their  own  discretion.  A 
student  may  be  removed  from  this  list  at  any  time  upon  unfavorable 
report  from  her  instructors. 

2.  Freshman  Honor  List.  The  names  of  freshmen  whose  grades 
are  all  B  or  who  have  an  average  better  than  B  for  the  first  semester 
shall  be  published  and  occasion  will  be  made  for  suitable  recognition 
of  them  by  the  college. 

3.  Honor  Scholarships.  To  honor  the  student  with  the  highest 
academic  rank  in  her  class,  the  college  awards  annually  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  classes  making  the 
highest  record  a  scholarship  of  $100  to  be  applied  to  tuition  at  Sweet 
Briar  the  following  year.  The  actual  stipend  is  transferable  at  the 
option  of  the  recipient. 

4.  Junior  Honors.  Junior  Honors,  based  upon  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years,  shall  be  awarded  at  the  opening  convocation  of  the 
college  year  to  the  highest  ranking  members  of  the  junior  class. 
These  students  shall  have  the  privilege  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Junior  Honor  Study  in  the  Library. 
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5.  Departmental  Honors.  Departmental  Honors  shall  be 
granted  with  Honors,  with  High  Honors,  or  with  Highest  Honors, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Departmental  Honors 
in  accordance  with  the  system  of  reading  for  departmental  honors 
described  in  the  college  catalogue  of  1933-34. 

6.  General  Honors.  General  honors  shall  be  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  in  three  classes:  cum  laude,  magna  cum 
laude,  and  summa  cum  laude,  on  the  basis  of  their  grades  during 
their  entire  course  and,  in  addition,  on  the  results  of  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  in  their  major  subject.  This  examination  shall  be 
taken  in  May  of  the  Senior  year  and  must  be  passed  in  order  to 
receive  general  honors.  The  examination  will  be  a  written  exam- 
ination of  not  less  than  three  hours  set  by  the  major  department. 
It  will  not  be  of  the  nature  of  a  wide  range  of  facts,  but  rather  a 
test  of  the  candidate's  power  of  reflection  and  her  ability  to  employ 
the  ideas  and  processes  characteristic  of  her  major  subject.  Due  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  form  in  which  the  material  is  pre- 
sented. 

The  notable  changes  involved  in  these  regulations  consist  in  the 
creation  of  a  Dean's  List,  doing  away  with  Founders'  Day  Honors; 
Class  Honors;  and  Departmental  Honors  on  the  present  basis,  leav- 
ing that  medium  of  recognition  to  those  students  only  who  are  read- 
ing for  honors;  and  the  substitution  under  General  Honors  of  the 
special  and  college  honors  now  awarded  to  seniors. 

The  new  system  also  contemplates  the  abandonment  of  the  annual 
Honor  Dinner.  This  dinner  has  previously  been  given  by  the  college 
each  year  in  recognition  of  the  students  of  all  classes  whose  work 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  excellence,  the  basis  being  approximately  a  high  B  average, 
with  no  D  and  C  in  not  more  than  one  subject. 

This  year's  Honor  Dinner  took  place  on  the  evening  of  March  2, 
in  the  dining  room  of  Fergus  Reid  Hall,  with  President  Glass  pre- 
siding and  Dr.  Margaret  Morriss,  Dean  of  Pembroke  College  of 
Brown  University,  delivering  the  principal  address.  Sixty-one  stu- 
dents were  invited  to  the  dinner,  including  nineteen  seniors,  eighteen 
juniors,  fourteen  sophomores  and  ten  freshmen. 

President  Glass  spoke  to  the  students  and  introduced  Dean  Morriss, 
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the  subject  of  whose  address  was  "The  Place  of  Scholarship  in  These 
Changing  Times." 

"The  two  great  needs  at  present,"  said  Dean  Morriss,  "are  for 
knowledge  and  leadership.     Scholars  were  never  more  needed. 

"As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  ways  in  which  you  can  help  in  this 
matter  of  the  need  for  scholarship  in  its  broad  sense.  As  I  look  at 
you,  I  realize  that  you  are  not  all  going  to  be  scholars,  very  few  of 
you  really,  but  you  are  a  picked  group  of  young  women,  picked  from 
within  a  larger  picked  group,  and  chosen  presumably  for  your  in- 
tellectual point  of  view.  You  are  going  out  to  fill  all  sorts  of  places 
in  this  modern  world  of  ours.  How  far  can  you,  with  your  trained 
intelligences  and  your  love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  best  in  human 
life  and  history,  serve  your  own  generation  and  preserve  for  the  next 
the  standards  of  your  race? 

"The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  this  is  really  a  practical 
question.  There  is  something  you  can  do  about  it.  There  are  many 
things  you  can  do  about  it.  There  are  many  things  you  can  do  to 
bring  your  disciplined  minds  to  bear  on  this  very  difficult  world  into 
which  you  are  about  to  go.  What  you  can  do  is  to  put  into  your 
way  of  life  all  the  knowledge  you  have  gained  and  live  in  accordance 
with  the  best  you  have  learned  here." 

In  connection  with  this  practical  aspect  of  the  question,  Dean 
Morriss  discussed  the  need  of  trained  intelligences  in  home  and 
family  life,  the  value  of  scholarship  as  a  base  for  professional 
knowledge,  and  its  place  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  times. 

"The  second  thing  we  need  to  state  clearly  in  talking  about  the 
place  of  scholarship  in  the  modern  world,  is  that  we  should  all  do 
what  we  can  to  stand  by  the  highest  ideals  of  scholarship.  There  is 
a  terrible  danger  lest  the  practical  demands  of  the  present  difficult 
period  should  swamp  the  intangible  needs  of  education  and  scholar- 
ship. It  is  up  to  you  to  conserve  the  spiritual  values  of  the  race  by 
supporting  scholarship  in  others.  'Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.'  You  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  highest.  You  know  what 
it  means  and  it  is  for  you  to  preserve  it." 

"The  third  possibility,"  said  Dean  Morriss,  "is  that  a  few  of  you 
may  yourselves  be  scholars.  This  is  the  highest  hope  of  every 
educator.  *  *  *  The  pursuit  of  scholarship  is  a  great  adven- 
ture.    Let  no  one  tell  you  it  is  a  dull  career.     Instead  of  that  thank 
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your  lucky  stars  if  you  are  marked  out  as  a  fortunate  one.  You  will 
have  all  the  thrills  of  a  great  discoverer.  To  you  more  than  to  most 
people  will  come  frequent  compensation  for  long  days  of  routine  and 
hard  work.  *  *  *  Without  any  question,  it  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest ways  of  life  for  anyone.  Do  not  scoff  at  the  scholar;  look  at 
him  or  her  with  envy  instead.  They  are  people  set  apart  for  perhaps 
the  most  important  service  to  mankind.  You  are  not  all  likely  to  be 
scholars.  But  all  of  you  can  take  a  scholarly,  that  is  to  say  an 
intelligent,  attitude  towards  life;  all  of  you  can  uphold  the  impor- 
tance of  spiritual  values  at  all  times.  Maybe  one  or  two  of  you 
will  yourselves  be  called  to  that  noble  way  of  life — the  scholar's 
career.  It  is  the  scholar  who  fulfills  the  saying  of  LeMaitre,  the 
priest  who  is  a  great  physicist:  "Seeking  for  truth!  Is  that  not 
service  to  God?" 
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